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It is a pleasure to speak before a gathering of teachers of 
many languages, without distinction of classical and modern. 
Such general conferences should be frequent; for the interests 
of both groups are at bottom identical. We have the same con- 
victions — above all, of the supreme value of letters and, sec- 
ondarily, of the value and interest of the linguistic sciences. 
Our aims are the same, our methods are the same. The differ- 
ence between us is purely one of chronology; and, even here, 
our fields overlap. We are natural friends, and natural asso- 
ciates. We shall ultimately, in all that goes beyond the strictly 
vocational ideal in the study of language, stand or fall together. 

The subject on which I am to address you is one of those 
which touch our joint interests on the linguistic side. At present, 
the teachers of English, of German, of French, of Spanish, of 
Latin, of Greek seem to have nothing in common in dealing with 
the syntax of their respective languages. They are not working 
under an aim of mutual helpfulness, or even with the thought 
of the possibility of such an aim. Whether this state of things 
is scientifically and pedagogically right or wrong, is the question 
of my paper. 

* This article gives the substance of a paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters' 
Club at its meeting on April 3, 1911. 
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For the young student, the name given to a construction in 
the grammar which he uses largely makes his conception of that 
construction. It is therefore important that the name of each 
construction taken up for study be as exact a description of its 
force as possible. 

It follows that an effort to better our nomenclature is in 
itself commendable. An improved name is both an improved ex- 
planation, and an improved tool for classroom work. Never- 
theless, the state of things which has resulted from efforts in 
themselves laudable is highly injurious. A great multiplicity 
of names has come into existence, perhaps more especially in 
the grammars of modern languages; 2 and this multiplicity is 
confusing to the student, if, as often, he changes his book as 
he passes from one year to another, or from one school to an- 
other. It is time, not to call a halt, but to call a conference, to 
see whether we may not, through careful study, reach some- 
thing upon which we may agree, with a better chance of con- 
centrating attention afterward upon such parts of terminology 
as may still be found unsatisfactory. 

The principle of naming, at any rate, ought to be beyond 
controversy. A name should exactly describe the usage which 
it is meant to represent; it should bring out all that is distinc- 
tively characteristic of that usage; and it should go no farther. 
It should also be easily intelligible. To put the matter in a 
word, a grammatical term should be exact, sufficient but not 
excessive, and simple. 

Let me illustrate. Among the many names which have 
grown up in recent years for the noun and adjective in such 
sentences as "Alfred was king," and "Alfred was good," is 
the name "attributive complement," used for both. Now it is 
true that "king" and "good" are both attributive. They are 
also both complementary. But neither word distinguishes the 
construction from other constructions in which a noun or ad- 
jective is attributive or complementary. Thus "good" is attribu- 
tive in "the good king," and "books" is complementary in "he 

' For the multiplicity in English grammar, see the paper by C. R. Rounds, referred to at 
the end of this article. 
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burned his books." Some grammars, indeed, actually call 
"books" in the last sentence an "objective complement." Fur- 
ther than this, the two names "attributive" and "complement" 
make no distinction corresponding to the fact that in the one 
construction a noun is used, and in the other an adjective. Nor 
does either name call attention to the most characteristic fact 
of all, namely, that the noun or adjective forms a part of the 
predicate. The complete name "attributive complement" thus 
misses both of the two most vital points. It is these points 
that should be brought out. The names demanded are there- 
fore "predicate noun" for the one example, and "predicate 
adjective" for the other. The fact that both constructions 
are attributive, and that both are complementary, belongs to a 
higher generalization, which should form no part of the work- 
ing names. The fault in the terms criticized lies, as often, in 
centering attention upon the implications of constructions, and 
thereby missing what is really most characteristic in them. On 
the other hand, the names to which we have come, "predicate 
noun" and "predicate adjective," are exact so far as they go, 
go far enough, and are simple. They also happen to have the 
advantage of being already familiar. 

For the common construction seen in the last word in the 
sentence "they made Alfred king" there is a very large number 
of differing terms in our English grammars. The principle 
laid down above should again -guide us. The word "king" shares 
in part the construction of "Alfred," and should therefore be 
called "object-like," "objective," or "object." But it also stands 
in the same relation to the verb as it does in "Alfred was made 
king," and should therefore be called "predicative" or "predi- 
cate." It is also a noun. The full name (as against that for a 
corresponding adjective) might then be "objective predicate 
noun" (thus Whitney-Lockwood). But this is too heavy. It 
appears best to sacrifice the last word, leaving "objective predi- 
cate" (so Whitney, and Woodley-Carpenter). This seems a 
happy name. The order of presentation of the two ideas seems 
also more natural, as well as easier, than in the term "predicate 
objective" (Kittredge- Arnold). The first thing for the young 
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student to see is that the word is closely attached to the object, 
the second, that it is virtually a predicate. 

The difficulty which a student finds in encountering differ- 
ent names if he happens to change his grammar for a given 
language, he is very likely to encounter also if he passes from 
the study of one language to that of another. He will find one 
name for a given phenomenon in his English grammar, let us 
say, and another for the same phenomenon in his French gram- 
mar, and perhaps a third in his German grammar. This is true 
even for constructions about the essential nature of which all 
grammarians are at heart agreed. Now this involves a great 
deal of waste, as well as confusion of mind. It does not give 
us for the study of language what is coming to be called in 
business "scientific management." We ought to be able to 
reach a point at which a name learned for a given construction 
in a given language would have been learned once for all for 
that construction, no matter in what language the student might 
thereafter find it. Such a system, too, would bring out all the 
more clearly the points of difference among various languages, 
where such exist. 

Since English grammar is taken up first in our schools, the 
working point of departure for a large part of our terminology 
for other languages must be our terminology for English. Any 
legislation for English terminology is, therefore, even if not so 
intended, legislation for German, French, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek. 

So far, I have spoken only of constructions about the nature 
of which there is no real difference of opinion. The case is still 
worse where different grammars have different conceptions. 
This is especially true in the treatment of the moods. My own 
interest lies no more in this field than in that of the cases, or 
of the general relations of the sentence. But I want today not 
merely to criticize, but to present something definite for con- 
sideration. I shall therefore attack the field of the moods, be- 
cause it is commonly thought to be especially difficult, and 
because I believe that, when rightly understood, it becomes 
much simpler. It plays a relatively small part in English gram- 
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mar, and it is doubtless best that in elementary work nothing 
should be said about it beyond giving the forces of the common 
auxiliaries, and showing that for two of these forces another form 
of expression — the subjunctive — is also in familiar use, as will 
be seen below. But for the other languages studied in our 
schools it plays a large part, and cannot be passed over in silence. 

The common opinion is that each language has its own indi- 
vidual syntax. This holds especially for the moods. Thus a 
well-known book upon the French subjunctive says, "The Latin 
subjuactive .... affords no real clew to the actual use of the 
French. On the contrary, reference to it merely confuses the 
student." And, again, "First, let it be understood that the 
French subjunctive mood bears little resemblance to the moods 
in German and English which are called by the same name." 
If this is true, let me say in passing, I have been very much at 
fault, for I have often told my students that the best way to 
get a sound feeling for the mass of Latin subjunctive uses was 
to read French, Shakespeare, and the English Bible. 

The teaching of the schools naturally conforms to the pre- 
vailing attitude of the grammars. Let me give a case in point. 
A son of mine, working in a certain high school, learned in the 
Hale-Buck Latin Grammar that the subjunctive referring to 
the future after words meaning "before" or "until" expressed 
expectation, anticipation — a mere looking forward to an act as 
coming, without any other mood-feeling. In a Greek book 
which he was using he learned that the subjunctive is employed 
after words meaning "before" or "until," in clauses referring 
to the future, because all future time is indefinite, and the mood 
of indefiniteness is the subjunctive. In his French grammar he 
learned that the ultimate reason for all subjunctives is de- 
pendency, and that this is why the mood is used after words 
meaning "before" or "until." If he had gone on to the study of 
German syntax, for example, he might, in some of the German 
books, have learned that the subjunctive expresses a thought 
as against a fact, and that this is the reason why the mood is 
used after words meaning "before" or "until." If he had gone 
on to the higher study of English syntax, he might have learned 
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from one of the books in use in this country that the subjunctive 
expresses subjective assertion, and that this is the reason why 
the mood was used in Shakespeare's "here will I stand till 
Caesar pass along" {Julius Caesar, II, iii, n). Take this actual 
English example of the subjunctive, send it to the Greek room, 
the Latin room, the French room, and the German room, in the 
same building, and have it translated into the corresponding 
language, with the statement of the reason in each case. You 
will receive back the subjunctive each time, and you may receive 
five different reasons — anticipation, indefiniteness, dependency, 
thought as against fact, and subjective assertion! 

Now if these differences really exist, there is nothing to do 
but to reconcile ourselves to them, and plod wearily on, envying 
our brothers in natural science all the while because of the fact 
that, in their province, the sense of law and order grows, in- 
stead of diminishing, as their students pass from one field to 
another. But there is one thing which leads to a strong sus- 
picion that the supposed differences do not exist. This is the 
fact that a different combination of textbooks used will present 
these explanations in a different order, or present still other 
explanations, so that what is regarded as the only sound one 
for the French subjunctive in Chicago will be quite false for it 
in New York, but true in that city for German, and so on! I 
myself believe that the mood-feeling is one and the same in 
every one of the five instances given above, and that the state- 
ment of it given in the grammar of any one of the five languages 
would, if it be the right one, serve in the grammars of all five. 
I believe, also, that this is true for construction after construc- 
tion — not for all constructions, but for the great mass of them. 
For this opinion I have all my life contended. I do not ask, 
however, that its truth should be taken for granted. I ask only 
that nothing should be taken for granted, but that the whole 
matter should be put under scientific examination. 

Of course, it is impossible in a brief paper to treat the entire 
matter of mood-syntax in a large number of languages. It is 
possible only to point out the methods of proof in one or two 
leading instances, and then to give a brief series of correspond- 
ences as illustrations of results. 
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Before beginning this, however, we must consider one ob- 
jection which is sure to arise in the minds of many. It is com- 
monly said that the subjunctive is dead in English. That is an 
error. It is true that the subjunctive, which was once very 
common in English (in the Anglo-Saxon period), is now in 
many constructions replaced by a mood-auxiliary. But, in 
the first place, the subjunctive is still in vigorous life in 
the English of Shakespeare, and of the King James Bible; 
and the literature of this period is studied in our schools. 
Thus we read in Hamlet, I, i, 33, "well, sit we down"; 
in Henry V, IV, xvii, 117, "then every soldier kill his prison- 
ers"; in Macbeth, II, i, 31, "go bid thy mistress when my drink 
is ready She strike upon the bell"; in John 4:49, "Sir, come 
down ere my child die"; in Matt. 36:24, "this night, before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice." So much for the 
English of this period. But we find also a considerable use in 
the poets and prose writers of recent years. Thus we read in 
Tennyson's "Lilian," "When I ask her if she love me"; in his. 
"Move Eastward, Happy Earth," "O happy planet, eastward go, 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow, Thy silver sister-world"; in 
Longfellow's "Excelsior," "But to act that each tomorrow Find 
us farther than today"; in Stevenson's "Requiem," "This be 
the verse they grave for me"; in the Atlantic Monthly (Oct., 
1910), "Reciprocity with Canada" (a prose article), "If Canada 
be joined with us, we shall have a trade area of six million 
miles" ; and again and again, anywhere, such phrases as "be that 
as it may," "suffice it to say," etc. The subjunctive is common 
enough in modern literary English. 

But this is by no means all. The subjunctive is a living fact 
in our modern daily speech. I recently heard on a football ground 
the exhortation, "Everybody get into the yell," from the lips of 
the cheer-leader. "Get" is as good a subjunctive, third person 
singular, as was ever spoken or written. The daily papers, too, 
afford subjunctives in abundance. I cite a few of recent date, 
picked up by chance. 

He demands that this claim be settled before the estate is turned over 
to Princeton (Chicago Evening Post, March 28, 1911) ; Gov. Harmon, in 
his message, recommends that the tax limit be set at ten mills for all pur- 
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poses {New York Times, January 3, 1911) ; all urging that there be no dimin- 
ishing of effort on the Bulletin's part {Providence Evening Bulletin, December 
27, 1910) ; Mr. O'Connell suggested that one person appointed by the Munici- 
pal Voters' League be added to the two proposed by Mr. Merriam {Chicago 
Evening Post, February 20, 1911); I propose that .... you and he agree 
. . . . ; I propose that .... the committee examine and report upon all 
accounts of both yourself and Mr. Merriam .... {Chicago Evening Post, 
March 16, 191 1) ; petition is made that .... give the rest of the serial story 
a little more of the element known as verisimilitude {Detroit News, March 
31, 1911); the government asked that this organization be dissolved under 
the Sherman anti-trust law {Boston Advertiser, January 2, 1911). 

The indicative is not possible in these cases. But the auxil- 
iary "shall" may be used instead of the subjunctive, as in "the 
governor declares that he will insist that a special committee 
.... shall be appointed" (New York Sun, December 27, 
1910). "Shall" is thus an equivalent, in these constructions, 
for the subjunctive. But the latter is much more common in our 
actual daily usage. 

The subjunctive shows itself (outside of the verb "be") only 
in the third person singular of the active, in all persons of the 
passive, and with "thou." But the mood is of course the same 
everywhere in the corresponding combinations. Thus "agree" is 
just as much a subjunctive in the example above beginning with 
"I propose" as are "examine" and "report." The fact is that 
for a certain class of very common ideas the subjunctive is not 
merely possible in English, but is the habitual form of expression. 
We will then take it into the reckoning (along with the mood- 
auxiliaries), in the fairly large field to which its use extends. 

It is best, however, to begin with a language in which the 
subjunctive is common, and in which a knowledge of its be- 
havior is necessary to the student. Let this be French. 

Now we find immediately a large number of subjunctive con- 
structions. How are we to go to work upon them? We are not 
to try to discover some one force which shall be present in all of 
them, and so shall explain them. That is the far too common 
procedure. It goes back historically to a way of explaining the 
Greek moods on grounds of conformity to a metaphysical system 
— in which, naturally, there would be very few categories. The 
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metaphysical system to which I refer is that of Kant's Critique 
of Pure Reason, published in 1781. The application was made 
by Gottfried Hermann in 1801, who forced the four moods of 
Greek, indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, into the three 
modal categories of Kant, Reality, Possibility, Necessity, work- 
ing in also Kant's "Subjectivity" and "Objectivity," and the old 
error (inherited from the name given the mood by the Greeks) 
that the subjunctive is always dependent. This application was 
twisted and turned by various people, but the work was fairly 
complete by 1812, and it is on some twist or turn of this system 
that the treatment of the moods in most of our books of today- 
is based. Kant's .system has largely passed away, but the indi- 
rect harm done by the grammarians who adopted it, still remains 
in the prevailing conceptions of mood-syntax. It is to this 
source that the explanation of the subjunctive as the mood of 
dependency, of thought, of conception, of subjectivity, of non- 
reality, of doubt, etc., is due (while the explanation of it as 
the mood of contingency is similarly due to an earlier meta- 
physical system, based upon Wolff's Ontology, in which the cate- 
gories were Necessity, Possibility and Contingency). 3 It is 
unreasonable to look for one idea which shall be present in all the 
meanings of a given mood, just as it would be to look for one 
idea which should be present in all the different modal auxil- 
iaries in English, and so form the explanation of all. There is 
nothing elsewhere in language corresponding to this. We are 
familiar enough with the fact that many words have a variety 
of meanings; but we know perfectly well that in the case of 
each word there was in the first place one definite meaning, to 
which other meanings came later to be attached by a process 
of association, sometimes accidental, sometimes in the very 
nature of the ideas. Thus, the Latin word palatium, originally 
meaning something like "the grazer's hill," was the name given 
to a certain hill in Rome, from which the shepherds drove down 
their flocks for pasturage in the morning, and to which they 
drove them back in the evening. That hill became later the seat 

J See the author's " A Century of Metaphysical Syntax," Proceedings of the Congress of the 
St. Louis Exposition, III (1004), and "The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method," an 
address before the English Classical Association, 1907, published in its Proceedings. 
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of splendid residences. The result was that the word palatium 
came to have two meanings, one the hill spoken of, the other 
the meaning of "palace." Similarly the word "miserable," 
meaning in the first place "pitiable," "unfortunate," came also 
to have the meaning of "bad," because badness so often comes 
about in cases of outward misery. It is extremely likely that 
similar processes of association took place in the mean- 
ing of cases and the meaning of moods. Our proper method of 
procedure is accordingly to try to discover definite leading 
meanings in mood-constructions, and then to see whether we 
can find any natural associations anywhere among these mean- 
ings, so that we may trace the probable history of the way in 
which the mood came to take on one after another of them. 
If we fail in the latter search, we shall at any rate have 
reached a working system, founded upon realities, through the 
first. Throughout our work, we should proceed upon the con- 
viction that syntax is not a matter of a priori presumptions, but, 
equally with physics, chemistry, or biology, an observational 
science. Further, if we are to respect ourselves as proper teach- 
ers of youth, we should be not less open-minded toward truth 
than are our colleagues the physicist, the chemist, and the biolo- 
gist, nor any more tenacious of inherited habit, where habit 
cannot stand the test of examination. 4 

Now if we observe the behavior of the French subjunctive, 
we find that there are certain uses in which it alternates, under 
fixed conditions not concerning the meaning, with the imperative. 
A command in the second person is expressed by the imperative, a 
command in the third person by. the subjunctive. Thus, viens, 
"come," but qu'il vienne, "let him come." Then the French sub- 
junctive possesses, among other forces, one force which lies very 
close to that of the imperative. We might call this the imperative 
subjunctive, but for the sake of having a name which shall 
apply to any person, I have called it the volitive subjunctive, 
from volo, "I want something," and this name has passed into 

'See the author's "Relative Standards in Syntax and in Science," Proceedings of the Am. 
Phil. Assn. (1908), XXXIX. 
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large use. The French subjunctive, then, has among other pos- 
sible powers that of expressing volition. 

This gives us at once the key to a large number of dependent 
constructions, as after vouloir, and after verbs of commanding, 
ordering, insisting, urging, etc. Thus, je veux qu'il vienne, 
"I want him to come," or, to translate into older English, "I 
want that he come," "I will that he come." 

Now let us drop French, and start entirely afresh, as if 
from the beginning, upon Spanish. We find precisely the same 
thing, on precisely the same evidence. The subjunctive alter- 
nates in a fixed way with the imperative. Thus a positive 
command in the second person is expressed by the imperative, 
but a negative command by the subjunctive, while in the third 
person the subjunctive is used for both. Then the Spanish 
subjunctive has, among other forces, a volitive force. 

Again, let us make an entirely independent start with Italian. 
The same general state of things exists. Evidence of the same 
kind shows that the Italian subjunctive possesses a volitive 
power. 

Now this state of things, which can be proved to be the 
same for all languages of the Romance family, cannot be acci- 
dental. Nothing short of a miracle could bring about coinci- 
dence on so large a scale. It must be that these languages have 
inherited this use of the subjunctive from a common ancestor 
from which they sprang. We possess that ancestor, Latin, and 
can verify our conclusion. By the same kind of evidence, the 
Latin subjunctive possesses a volitive power. 

But if this be granted, it is impossible to stop here. It 
can be proved independently that English, Germanic, Slavic, 
Celtic, Greek, Sanskrit, and so on, possess the same power. 
Now if the agreement of the Romance languages in possessing 
this power shows that they get it from a common ancestor, the 
agreement of Latin, Slavic, Germanic, and the rest proves 
that they likewise have inherited this power from their common 
ancestor, the language which we call the parent speech, spoken 
when the ancestors of the peoples who have developed all these 
various languages were still one people, with a common tongue. 
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To put our conclusion briefly, the volitive present-day power 
of the subjunctive in French has come down from the parent 
speech. So has the volitive power in English. So has the 
volitive power in Greek, and so on. 

Leaving the volitive subjunctive for the present, let us pass 
to another group of constructions in Romance, namely sub- 
junctives after various words or phrases meaning "before" or 
"until," as avant que, jusqu'a ce que, prima che, finche, antes 
que, hasta que. The natural interpretation is that they express 
an act as merely looked forward to, foreseen as coming, as in 
"how long will that last? Until your hair shall be gray," com- 
bien de temps durera-t-il? Jusqu'a ce que tes cheveux soient 
gris (de Musset, On ne badine pas avec I' Amour, II, 4). We 
are here depending upon natural interpretation for the force 
of the mood-use. That is a perfectly sound method of proof, 
and upon it, at bottom, all syntax must rest, except in cases 
where two or more interpretations are equally natural, as is 
not the case here. 

There is no further evidence of a positive kind in the Ro- 
mance languages as regards the nature of this construction. 
Let us then look at Latin, from which the construction is 
inherited. In Latin you may use either the so-called present 
indicative or the present subjunctive in clauses of this sort, 
referring to time future to the present; but if the act is to be 
represented as in the finished state, it is the future perfect in- 
dicative, not the corresponding subjunctive, that is employed. 
This is a fixed alternation. Then the subjunctive in these 
clauses has the power of representing an act with a force very 
like that of the future indicative, that is, with the force which 
we have called anticipatory. But this is precisely the conclusion 
we came to, on the basis of natural interpretation alone, for 
the Romance languages. 5 That conclusion is then corroborated. 

'The present indicative may also be used in Latin, as well as the subjunctive. The three 
forms, present indicative, present subjunctive, and future perfect indicative, must then, in 
this construction, have come substantially together. But the point of approach obviously 
cannot lie in the present, for that is not only an impossible idea for our connectives in the 
construction spoken of, but is also manifestly impossible for the future perfect indicative. The 
conclusion which we must draw is, then, not that the subjunctive here does not express futu- 
rity, but that the so-called present indicative does, as in several other constructions. 
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We may say, accordingly, that the Latin-Romance subjunctive 
possesses, among other powers, an anticipatory one. 6 

If, now, we pass to languages of other groups, we find the 
same power in each in corresponding clauses. Further than 
that, in Homeric Greek we find, as in Old Persian, early San- 
skrit, and Avestan, an independent use of the subjunctive in a 
sense closely approaching that of the future indicative. All this 
fits together. We may then say that the subjunctive in our 
family of languages possesses an anticipatory or prospective 
power. Professor Sonnenschein prefers the latter word. I pre- 
fer the former, in spite of its extra, length, because it has a noun 
"anticipation," and a verb "anticipate" connected with it. We 
may say, according to the convenience of the moment, that the 
idea conveyed is that of anticipation, that the act is anticipated, 
that the subjunctive is anticipatory. The English Joint Commit- 
tee on Grammatical Terminology, of which Professor Sonnen- 
schein is chairman, adopted his adjective "prospective," in its 
preliminary report, but was obliged to adopt my noun "anticipa- 
tion" for its definition of the mood idea. In the final report it 
gave no adjective. It would of course be best to have the two 
names in harmony. 

The English expression for this idea is through the sub- 
junctive, as in "here will I stand till Caesar pass along," or the 
auxiliary "shall," 7 or, as commonly today, the so-called present 
indicative. We should note at once that English "shall" has two 
forces, one volitive, the other anticipatory. 

Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and Avestan use the antici- 
patory subjunctive with great steadiness in all determinative 
clauses 8 referring to the future. English is equally sensitive 

6 There is occasionally an added volitive force in "before" and "until" clauses, as in "I will 
not let thee go before thou promise." But this force comes from the context, and is present 
only relatively rarely. 

' This anticipatory "shall" was once very common in English in independent sentences as 
well, and is still to be seen in poetry and occasionally in literary prose, as in "all are in bond to 
their own natures, and what a man has most desired shall in the end enslave him" (Gals- 
worthy, The Patrician, XXX). 

•That is, clauses making clear what person, what time, etc., is meant, as in "the man who 
discovered this mine made a fortune," "the man who shall solve this practical difficulty will 
find a fortune awaiting him," "the day when this problem shall be solved will be a notable 
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here, using anticipatory "shall," not "will," the auxiliary of 
the future indicative. Latin lost this use in the main, except 
with words meaning "before" or "until." Of course, French, 
Italian, and Spanish did not inherit it, except after correspond- 
ing words, and in a few other instances noted below. But 
Spanish actually possesses it, in a striking manner. It would 
seem then to be, in this language, a reflorescence of the power 
which had been preserved in part. An example is, despues que 
saiga del convento hablaremos, "after I come out [shall come 
out] from the convent we will talk" (Valdes, La Hermana San 
Sulpicio, VII). 

We proceed now to a brief exhibit of certain types of voli- 
tive and anticipatory examples, in which (as in others not 
given), the constructions with the subjunctive seem to be pre- 
cisely alike in feeling, as well as historically identical, and for 
which, accordingly, one name would serve best in all the gram- 
mars of the languages studied in our schools. The names 
which I suggest may not be the final ones, but are the best that 
up to the present time I have been able to reach. That point 
is immaterial. It is the identity of the constructions in these 
various languages that forms the leading point of my paper. 
The illustrations for Romance are taken from French, Italian, 
and Spanish grammars in common use. 

Volitive Subjunctive: act as wanted (or not wanted). 

Substantive clause: volo ut mihi respondeas (Cic. Vat. 7. 17) ; que voulez 
vous que je fasse; volevano che restassi a pranzo; quiero que el escriba la 
carta; I will that thou give me by and by the head of John the Baptist on a 
charger (Mark 6:25); ich will dass du mir gebest jetzt sobald auf einer 
Schussel das Haupt Johannis des Taufers (ibid., German Bible) ; te hortor 
ut maneas in sententia (Cic. Pomp. 24. 69) ; il exige que toutes les portes 
soient fermees; badate bene ch' egli non v'inganni; te suplico tengas la bon- 
dad de decirmelo ; Alderman Merriam proposed that County Judge Owens be 
invited to preside; verlangen sie, dass er sofort bezahle? 

Clause after impersonal expressions of advisability, advantage, or neces- 
sity (original type like "do so and so; it is necessary") : ius valeat necesse 
est (Cic. Sest. 42. 92); il faut que je m'en aille; e necessario che egli lo 
faccia; es necesario que usted estudie mucho; it is essential that the West 

one." Clauses of this sort referring to the future are wrongly treated as conditional in 
Greek grammar (thus by Goodwin), by a long tradition which has come down from one of 
the twists of metaphysical syntax. 
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and the East be in sympathy (Walter Camp, Chicago Tribune, December 1, 
1905) ; es ist nothwendig dass er komme. 

Clause of purpose (act wanted, which the main act is intended to bring 
about) : ut in itinere copia frumenti suppeteret (Caes. B.G. i. 3) ; afin qu'on 
puisse le consulter; affinche voi lo sappiate; para que tengamos lefia para el 
invierno; gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost (John 
6:12); sammelt die ubrigen Brocken, dass nichts umkomme (ibid., German 
Bible). Similarly occasionally in modern English poetry, as in, But to act, 
that each tomorrow Find us farther than today (Longfellow, "Psalm of 
Life"). The corresponding English prose form is volitive "shall," as in, in 
order that the whole people shall enjoy their possessions (Roosevelt, Chicago 
Evening Post, March 28, 1911); but a different conception, with "may," is 
more common. Modern German commonly uses the subjunctive, or "sollen," 
or "mogen" (but the indicative has also established itself). 

Anticipatory Subjunctive (act as merely looked forward to). 

With words meaning "before" or "until": rusticus expectat dum defluat 
amnis (Hor Ep. i. 2, 12) ; j'attendrai jusqu'a ce qu'il ait cesse de pleuvoir; 
aspetta finche io torni ; esperare hasta que tu llegues ; Wan, wasted Truth, in 
her inmost need, Thy kingly intellect shall feed, Until she be an athlete bold 

(Tennyson, "To ") ; judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come 

(I Cor. 4:5) ; richtet nicht vor der Zeit, bis der Herr komme (ibid., German 
Bible). 

Substantive clauses in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish after verbs of 
expecting, hoping, doubting, or denying (probably isolated survivals in Latin 
of a use once more general) : non dubitare quin .... gravissimum supplicium 
sumat ("will exact") (Caes. B.G. i. 31) ; je doute qu'il le fasse ("will do it") ; 
dubito che suo fratello venga ("will come") ; dudo que seas feliz ("will be 
happy"). 

We have come to an historical point of cleavage. The mood 
which, for the modern languages, we have been calling the sub- 
junctive is, in point of fact, not a single mood, but a mixture, 
in one proportion or another, of two moods, subjunctive and 
optative, which in the parent speech from which all these lan- 
guages came were distinct — just as the Latin ablative case is 
made up of the remains of three cases, which were distinct in 
the parent speech. As the Latin ablative inherits the forces of 
the three cases of which it is composed, so the so-called sub- 
junctive of Latin, French, English, German, etc., inherits the 
forces of the two moods of which it is composed. The forces 
which we have thus far seen are expressed by the subjunctive 
in the languages which keep the two moods distinct, namely, 
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Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and Avestan. Those which re- 
main to be noticed are descended from the optative, as is shown 
by the fact that this is the mood by which they are expressed in 
those languages. 9 

As we have already found mood-forces expressed in our 
own tongue by the auxiliary "shall," let us go on with an ex- 
amination of other auxiliaries, considering, for convenience, only 
the second and third persons. 

May heaven bless you ! Similarly in German, with "moge," which, how- 
ever, is itself a subjunctive form, as English "may" in this use once was. 

What is expressed is clearly a wish. The same idea may be 
expressed by the subjunctive, as in, Heaven bless you ! 

Congratulations to the University of Minnesota The new man is 

a decided acquisition and has a most promising future. He should enjoy 
many years of fruitful work, should make an excellent guide and leader. 
.... It is hard for Chicago to lose him, but Chicago should be generous in 
the thought that its loss is Minnesota's gain (Chicago Record-Herald, Decem- 
ber 14, 1910). 

The last "should" expresses moral obligation, propriety, 
reasonableness. The first "should" clearly expresses, not moral 
obligation, but an obligation in the nature of things, or, as we 
might call it, natural likelihood. This is a very common use, 
with which we are perfectly familiar in daily speech and print. 

Any state .... can reconsider its assent (Chicago Post, April 13, 
1911); Taft may attack the tariff on wool (Chicago Tribune, November 21, 
1910) ; Were he alive now, there can be no doubt that he would use yester- 
day's horror as a grim argument (ibid.). 

Here "may" expresses possibility, and "can" capability, 
while "would" expresses, not possibility nor capability, but cer- 
tainty in the purely imagined, purely ideal, case. We may briefly 
call this ideal certainty. 

We may sum up the forces which we have seen in the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries as follows : volition, "shall" ; anticipation, 
"shall"; wish, "may"; obligation, "should"; natural likelihood, 
"should"; possibility, "may"; capability, "can"; certainty in an 
imagined case (ideal certainty), "would." These are undeniable 
mood-forces in English. Now I find that all of them may be ex- 

' Several of the uses of the composite mood are descended from both moods. But the 
brevity of my paper shuts out discussion. 
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pressed by the mixed mood called the subjunctive in Latin, and 
that the first two are expressed by the subjunctive, and the re- 
maining five by the optative, in Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and 
Avestan. My mood-scheme for these languages is thus in ac- 
cord, as no other mood-scheme has been, with unquestionable 
forces constantly employed in our daily English speech; and it 
is thus correspondingly simple, and correspondingly probable. 10 
Some of these uses have come down in French, Spanish, 
Italian, etc., and English, German, etc., in the mixed mood, 
while for some the mood has been replaced by auxiliaries, or 
by the conditional. I can add but a few examples in my brief 
space, letting French here stand for French, Italian, and Spanish. 

Wish: dii vos servent; que Dieu vous benisse; Gott segne Sie; God bless 
you. 

Obligation or Propriety: 11 iustura est ut; c'est juste que; it is just that 
.... should. 

Natural Likelihood: qui sciam? how should I know? (Ter. And. 791); 
verisimile non est ut (Cic. Verr. 4. 6. n) ; est naturel que; it is natural that 
.... should. 

Possibility: potest fieri ut; il peut se faire que; it is possible that .... 
may (English uses also "will"). 

Certainty in a purely imagined case (ideal certainty, often with a condi- 
tion, and then making a conclusion of ideal certainty) : numquam ille con- 
stituat, constituisset, etc. ; il l'eut sauvee (the conditional is more frequent) ; 
he would save her, he would have saved her, etc. (The subjunctive, as in 
"that were wise," is no longer used in ordinary English speech. German 
preserves it still, as in "das ware gut"; but the auxiliary is much more fre- 
quent in most types of sentence.) 

™ It was I who first laid down the category of the subjunctive of obligation or propriety, 
without restriction of tense, and of the subjunctive of natural likelihood (both optative, or 
mainly optative, in Greek, etc.), pointing out, in connection with them, that English "should" 
has the same two forces. The Hale-Buck Latin Grammar is the only one which contains these 
categories. Bennett has no hint of them in his Latin Grammar, his Appendix, or his later 
Latin Language. But in his recent Syntax of Early Latin he uses the category "sub- 
junctive of duty or fitness," and says also, "in the third person" (why here only?) "the mean- 
ing often is .... 'is it natural that he should do,' etc., *how is he likely to,'" etc. These are 
simply my two categories, the first under another name, the second with a clear recognition 
of the force, but without a name. The fact is that, from being a heretic and disturber of tra- 
dition I have already become orthodox, without any change of my position. Four of my 
leading categories, the volitive subjunctive, the anticipatory subjunctive, the subjunctive of 
obligation or propriety, and the subjunctive of natural likelihood, are today practically adopted 
as necessary in a work not meant to be revolutionary. 

"This construction is mainly of optative origin; "it is desirable that" may equal "should." 
But a small contribution was probably made also by the volitive subjunctive; thus "let a 
man" may equal "a man should," etc. 
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To these must be added the use of the subjunctive in condi- 
tions (assumptions of a purely imagined case), which is prob- 
ably of several origins. Two are easy to see, the volitive, as 
in experiamur, inveniemus, "let us try, we shall find," and the 
optative, as in utinam experiatur, inveniat, "I wish he would 
try, he would find." 

For the (more vivid) future condition, the so-called present 
indicative may be used in Latin. The usage has come down in 
French (exclusively) and in Spanish (permissively). The use of 
the imperfect indicative in a past future condition in these two 
languages is to be explained as due to the analogy of the present. 
English and German have the same use in the present-future, and 
English, in exact parallelism with French and Spanish, has de- 
veloped an imperfect indicative for the past-future. Note the 
identity of processes in these different languages, even in de- 
flections. 

In Latin and Germanic, three further dependent mood-uses 
clearly not descended from the parent speech grew up, in which 
the subjunctive corresponds to independent ideas of fact. They 
may then be called dependent constructions of fact. They are 
found (i) in consecutive clauses, (2) in "indirect discourse," 
and (3) in "attracted" clauses depending upon a subjunctive 
or infinitive. I can say nothing in this paper about the probable 
erigin of these uses. 

Certain of them have come down from Latin into Ro- 
mance. Thus French and Italian (Spanish not so steadily) use 
the subjunctive in a relative clause after negatives, and after 
words meaning "first," "last," or "only," precisely as Latin 
does. 12 So far as these uses go then, the statement for Latin 
grammar ought to be so shaped that the part of it concerned 
will serve without change for French, Italian, etc. I am ready 
so to adapt my own statement for Latin grammar. 

Germanic shows, in its early periods, a clear consecutive 

*" This is only the extreme development of a certain type of consecutive clauses. Greenough 
gave to it the now very general name of "clause of characteristic." But it often ex- 
presses, not a characteristic, but a temporary condition. It has, in fact, the range of the 
ordinary adjective. I have accordingly called it the "descriptive clause," and Bennett adopts 
the name in his recent book. 
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subjunctive (in Anglo-Saxon as well as Gothic and German), 
and the relative clause after a denial or question still occurs in 
modern literary German. 

Romance has also inherited the Latin subjunctive of the 
indirect expression of thought or speech ("indirect discourse"), 
but in its post-classical form. The classical infinitive of the 
principal statement in indirect discourse in Latin was replaced 
by an indicative clause with quod, etc., after the analogy of the 
common substantive gwod-clause of fact. Then this quod- 
clause naturally followed the habit of other dependent clauses in 
indirect discourse, and went over to the subjunctive, as in adu- 
lescentem istum quod .... alumnatus sim, profecto scitis 
omnes, "you certainly all know that I have brought up this 
young man" (Apuleius, Met. 6. 23 ; in the same century with 
Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Suetonius). The construction is 
now confined in French (nearer the Latin in Italian) to> clauses 
following denials, questions, or suppositions. Probably then 
it has somewhat shifted its force. The feeling commonly at- 
tributed to it, that of doubt or reserve, appears to be the sound 
one. Here, accordingly, is an instance of a real change of 
force. German shows the construction in large use, apparently 
at times with the mere feeling of indirectness of expression, at 
times with the feeling of uncertainty. A trace of the same 
construction remains in English in the indirect question in the 
literary style, in prose as well as poetry. Thus, "I asked if he 
were ready"; "Who may know whether smile or frown be 
fleeter" (Tennyson, "Madeline"). 

The Romance languages also have a subjunctive of emotion, 
etc., as in je suis fache que vous ayes agi ainsi. The roots of 
this are in several Latin uses, not here possible to discuss. Ger- 
man shows occasional examples of the same kind; but the com- 
mon expression of the idea is through sollte, as through "should" 
in English. 

To this rapid discussion of a large mass of phenomena may 
be added a statement of the present condition of movements 
toward the improvement of terminology. French committees 
have been at work upon the nomenclature of French grammar 
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since 1906, reporting in 1907, 1909, and July and September, 
1 910 (the first two reports are discussed by M. Felix Weill, of 
the College of the City of New York, in the Bull. OfUciel de la 
Societe Nationale des Professeurs Frangais en Amerique, May, 
1 910). Work for German has been going on recently in Ger- 
many ; but my knowledge of this is not yet detailed. An English 
Joint Committee upon Grammatical Terminology, appointed in 
October, 1908, made a preliminary report in 1909 upon a termi- 
nology for English, German, French, Latin, and Greek, and a 
complete one in the autumn of 1910. The Classical Association 
of New England, in 1909, sent a resolution to the English Joint 
Committee expressing interest in its work, and requesting "that 
the grammars used in America be taken into account, to the end 
that the results of their deliberations may be made available in 
this country." Similar communications were received from 
continental scholars, suggesting an international congress on 
the subject; and the report of the committee expresses the hope 
that "when the time is ripe and the ground has been prepared 
in the several countries concerned, an international congress 
may be arranged." A Committee of Fifteen upon the Har- 
monizing of Grammatical Terminology was appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of America in 1908, but had a 
second task intrusted to it, which has until recently consumed 
its time. I gave a paper on "Conflicting Terminology for Identi- 
cal Conceptions in the Grammars of Indo-European Languages" 
at the Christmas meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1909, and another in the same week 
before the American Philological Association (the latter printed 
in abstract in Vol. XL of the Proceedings). These two papers 
dwelt upon the root of the matter, perhaps felt, but not spoken 
of, by the writers of the English report, namely that the syn- 
tactical parallelisms among the languages of our family are not 
mainly superficial (corresponding ideas expressed by different 
languages, each in its own peculiar way) but are mainly funda- 
mental, being due to a common inheritance from the parent 
speech (identical ideas, expressed with identical mood- feeling). 
I also, early in January, 1910, wishing to bring the matter before 
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the National Education Association as of great pedagogical im- 
portance for the teaching of all languages studied in the schools, 
offered a paper on "The Waste Involved in the Use of a Con- 
flicting Terminology in School Grammars of Various Lan- 
guages" for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
February, 1910, but received answer that no room then re- 
mained for an additional paper upon the program. 

In June, 1910, Professor C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wis., published in the Educational Re- 
view a paper on "The Varying Systems of Nomenclature in 
Use in Our Texts in English Grammar," a paper which, as it 
happened, I did not see until quite recently. 

In the autumn of 1910, it was arranged that I should give 
a paper on the subject of a common inter-language terminology, 
at the Christmas meeting of the Modern Language Association 
in New York. Hoping that concerted action might follow this, 
I offered resolutions which were adopted at the Christmas meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association in Providence, 
empowering the Executive Committee to appoint representa- 
tives upon request, to take part in such a movement. In the 
paper before the Modern Language Association, entitled "The 
Harmonizing of Grammatical Nomenclature," I dealt briefly 
with English, German, French, Spanish, Latin, and Greek, 
leaving six pages of printed proposals for mood-syntax in the 
hands of the members of the association. 13 After leaving the 
meeting, I was appointed a member of the Committee of Fifteen 
already referred to, which had just discharged its secondary 
task. Some time later, I was appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Since the publication of Professor Rounds's paper, a number 
of state associations have published resolutions asking the Na- 
tional Education Association, at its coming meeting in San 
Francisco in June, to appoint a Committee upon the Terminol- 
ogy of English Grammar. The step was taken at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in February, 191 1, a Com- 

"The paper will appear, in two parts, in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, June, 191 1 (Vol. XXVI, No. 2), and a later number. 
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mittee of Five being appointed, with Professor Rounds as chair- 
man. There are thus two American committees in existence, one 
dealing with English grammar alone, the other with English, 
French, German, etc. 

The Congres International des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes passed a resolution at its meeting in Paris in April, 
1909, calling for an international commission to prepare a uni- 
fied grammatical terminology. The English Joint Committee, 
throughout its deliberations, has been in correspondence with 
the French committee mentioned above, and with the Berlin 
Education Office. Our American committees should do the 
same thing. An international commission will undoubtedly be 
appointed ultimately, after each of the countries involved has 
acted separately, since it is already apparent that there will re- 
main conflicts of terminology that can be removed by joint dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile, each country must take the initial steps 
of putting its own results into practice. What is now desirable 
for ourselves is joint work on the part of the three leading 
American bodies whose common interests the work touches — 
the National Education Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, and the American Philological Association. 
Resolutions petitioning these three associations to arrange a 
Joint Commitee of Fifteen "to work out a system of gram- 
matical nomenclature applicable to the modern and ancient 
languages most commonly studied, with a view to harmonizing 
so far as possible existing differences in nomenclature," were 
passed at the meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club on 
April 3 ; and resolutions of the same general purport, addressed 
to the same bodies, were passed, later in the month, by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, and the 
Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri. It is 
to be hoped that such joint action will be granted, care being 
taken to provide representation for the school, the college, and 
the department of superintendence. 



